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my memory serves me aright, were supported by the dis-
tinguished Americanist, Dr. Paul Rivet. It was, therefore,
with surprise that I learned lately from a notice in a news-
paper that he had arrived safely in Tierra del Fuego, after
a voyage in a cattle ship, in which, as the rules of the company
forbade the conveyance of passengers, he had travelled in
the capacity of purser. This news was soon followed by the
report of his death in that far and savage land. He may
truly be said to have fallen a martyr to science.
As a field anthropologist Baldwin Spencer had no
superior, perhaps no equal, in his generation. He possessed
to perfection the rare gift of the most patient and exact
observation unwarped by any theoretical bias. Hence the
works which, singly or in conjunction with his admirable
colleague, the late F. J. Gillen, he bequeathed to posterity
must remain for all time a priceless record, as immune from
error as is humanly possible, of a notable part of mankind
living in the Stone Age and as absolutely ignorant of agri-
culture and of cattle breeding as of metals. No such detailed
and trustworthy record of any people living under these
conditions has ever before been given to the world, or is
ever likely to be given again. Hence, so long as mankind
continues to take an intelligent interest in its own past, the
writings of Spencer and Gillen will remain documents of
the first importance for the understanding of human evolu-
tion : the facts which they record may, and probably will,
be variously interpreted : on their basis different theoretical
superstructures may be built, and after enduring for a time
may pass away ; but the foundations laid by Spencer and
Gillen must abide as a rock destined only to "perish with
humanity itself. That is enough for the glory of these two
men, of whom England can claim the one and Ireland the
other.